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ancestors had given their Jives to a cause in utter completeness.
The devil's cause, but because the* giving was wholehearted, I
respected him, Now, I suppose, he's lying dead somewhere in
Russia, and it may he the same with his son.
He, in his own Prussian way, had a lot of understanding. He
respected the French because they understood the fine things of
life. He had a feeling for art and for the ridiculous, too. Of the
Sacre-Coeur he said it was the kind of building the Kaiser would
have fancied. To him, the quick German successes in Flanders and
in France were as much a mystery as to me. Several times he asked
me how was it possible that the French and the English did nothing
to prevent them, Germany had shown in Poland her methods of
warfare. The Polish campaign was but a dress-rehearsal of the
May offensive. lie, the professional soldier, was very much
perplexed by it. "Look how they fought in '14," he'd often say,
His conclusion was that either the Poles had been underestimated
or they felt so safe behind the Maginot Line that they positively slept.
He'd seen very little of the famous French artillery; he saw a
Breton infantry regiment in action. They fought like lions. But he
shook his head and said since the occupation he found out that the
spirit of France was gone. They need a Hitler, he naively said. I
heard an incredible story from him. A certain French town had
been taken by the Germans on rails. The enemy came in a train.
What a ghastly picture! You could almost see the stationmastcr
looking at his watch and registering that the enemy was five minutes
late.
His son had fought in the Polish campaign. I heard of Poles
fighting like savages, of the Polish cavalry charging tanks, lone
Polish soldiers attacking a whole division on the march. Polish
women and children firing at the invader. Mends, fiends to be
exterminated.
"They fought for their country," I said.
The colonel bought two water-colours. I sold one the same day
to the corporal of a Panzer division. He told me at that time the not
at all amusing story that his divisional commander was due for
leave. However, he refused to go because, so said the divisional
commander, he was the first German to enter Brussels and he didn't
want to miss being the first German to enter London.
A similar trend of thought was expressed by a Luftwaffe officer
who belonged to the Richthoven Squadron. He'd been with the
Condor Squadron to Spain. That man sat at Joes for about two
hours and for two hours vituperated against England. I listened to
him, fascinated. It was terrible. It was as though I were being